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VOCAL TRAINING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



WILLIAM HAWLEY DAVIS 
Bowdoin College 



It is quite imnecessary today, I presume, to argue that the 
speaking voice is properly an object of secondary-school training. 
Twenty years ago, it is true, a writer on this subject might have 
been less confident on this score. At that time, physical culture, 
manual training, and vocal music — each today indispensable in 
our educational system — ^had but recently established themselves 
in the standard curriculum. With considerable hesitation society 
had come to recognize that the method of free play almost insured 
for the average pupil an unhealthy body; that the occasional and 
surreptitious use of the hand left practically undeveloped the crafts- 
man instinct among school boys and girls; and that the few singing- 
schools which society spontaneously provided made vocal but a few 
strains of the vast harmonies which society was capable of render- 
ing. Society then found, to express this in another way, that she 
might no longer trust the education of the body, of the hand, and 
of the singing voice to the unorganized forces within her, but must 
make responsible for them henceforth that organized educational 
force which she had created — the school. 

Twenty years ago. then, the school, with its shoulders not yet 
callous to these new responsibilities, might well have paused on the 
threshold of a subject like mine to be persuaded of the necessity 
of undertaking it. Not so today. 

With our school curriculum now adjusted to include definite 
training of the body, of the hand, and of the singing voice, sending 
forth citizens ever better fitted for the work of society because 
of added skill in these respects, we now perceive as never before 
that the organized educational force of society must assume another 
responsibility — that of caring for the speaking voice. 

Any persons who are unable to follow this analogy need but 
to stand on a city street comer and listen to the speaking voices 
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of the passers-by. If not impressed by this experience, let them 
go to a convention — ^political, fraternal, educational — and listen 
to ox for the tones of many a member who would express his thoughts 
to the gathering. Still more convincing, in some ways, to those 
who doubt the propriety of giving attention in the school to voice 
training, would it be to attend an early meeting of a college course 
in public speaking and to observe how commonly those picked 
men and women — ^healthy of body, skilful of hand, and voluble, 
often, in song — fail absolutely in any serious attempt to use for 
the benefit or the pleasure of society this gift of speech. 

In a word, the case is this: The experiences of daily life, includ- 
ing those of daily school life, produce among us few thoroughly 
able speaking voices; on the other hand, these unordered experi- 
ences produce, or allow to he produced, many voices which on 
account of weakness or thinness or lowness or highness of pitch, 
of harshness, of faulty or obscure enunciation, unfit the possessor 
in each case for performing adequately the function of an educated 
member of society. It is while the child is passing through the 
secondary school that its voice, as we say, changes; it is there that 
the inadequacy of its speaking voice usually becomes evident. 
What can the secondary school do toward eliminating the imper- 
fections of the speaking voice and thus toward producing, in greater 
numbers than heretofore, useful members of society ? 

As I state the problem thus, many readers will at once recall 
that attempts have already been made to solve it. In many 
states, for example, school authorities and school benefactors have 
offered desirable books and generous sums of money as prizes to be 
awarded for excellence displayed in speaking contests. Undoubt- 
edly these contests do much for the speaking voices of school pupils 
by creating and maintaining standards, by furnishing an incentive 
for more or less class and individual drill on exercises and selections. 

The fatal defect of these contests as a means of solving the 
great problem which confronts us is that, in general, they deal 
only with those voices which need little or no training; with those 
few able speaking voices which society has spontaneously produced. 
How regularly it happens that your favored boy or girl, the off- 
spring, frequently, of gifted and fortimate parents, lightly out- 
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Strips fellow-contestants and receives amid great applause the 
dictionary or the goldpiece from the beaming principal or select- 
man! He, the winner, is encouraged, inspired; he will continue 
to exert himself; he will become at least a teacher, maybe a lawyer, 
even a politician! But what meanwhile of your average pupil? 
He was dropped early in the trials, perhaps even excluded from the 
training class; and must now regard his laurel-crowned companion 
in disgruntled silence or with abject and harshly acclaimed hero- 
worship. It is one function of the school to foster excellence; it 
is one of its equally important functions to afford opportunity 
for real development to those who of themselves are less than 
excellent. For the performance of this function speaking contests 
are obviously inadequate. 

"Shall we not, therefore, have classes in voice training for all 
pupils?" someone asks. Schools with ample funds may help to 
solve the problem in this way. It is expensive; it is tedious; it 
involves almost insurmountable pedagogical difficulties. Yet if the 
teacher is not superficial but thorough in his knowledge, is enthusi- 
astic and also wise; if he has tact enough to secure and main- 
tain the respect and the co-operation of his colleagues, his presence 
in the school, the influence of his classes there, may produce in that 
school the maximimi number of able, functioning speaking voices. 

My words suggest two of the obstacles on the road leading to 
this happy result. Comparatively few schools have the funds, not 
to mention the other essentials, necessary to provide for such 
classes. More insurmountable still, the teacher such as I have 
described, to whom may properly be delegated the care and the 
training of the pupils' voices, is rare. Magazine articles have 
revealed how few are the teachers qualified to train even gifted 
individuals for the stage. The products of many a school of vocal 
training advertise widely that these really skilful teachers are not 
on their faculties. How can a supply of such teachers for our 
schools be supplied, no matter what is paid ? 

Admirable, even ideal, as the scheme of having a special 
instructor responsible for the whole matter of voice training 
appears, in practice it seldom produces the thoroughgoing improve- 
ment which alone will satisfy our present need. The condition 
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in the schools which employ the best instructors procurable is often 
like that of certain English schools described by Jessie Frances 
Smith in the Educational Review. In the course of her account 
of the admirable teaching of English in the schools of Great Britain, 
after dwelling at length upon the excellence of the classroom train- 
ing, Miss Smith goes on to say: 

One point, however, impressed me with regard to this spoken English. 
In some classrooms, while this accuracy of speech was insisted upon in repeti- 
• tion and loud reading, apparently no attempt was made to correct the pupil's 
ordinary speech as it appeared in the asking and answering of questions, or in 

some discussion In another school, .... the voices of the pupils 

were in many cases high-pitched, and the tones nasal and thin. 

Have we not here implied a method of improving the school 
production of speaking voices ? — a method which even those schools 
fortunately provided with special voice teachers cannot safely 
neglect; and one which schools as yet doing Uttle or nothing for 
the unformed voices in their care can apply at once. Let each 
teacher — particularly the English teacher, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less each teacher — observe and carefuUy attend a pupil's speaking 
voice in the classroom. Let the teacher counsel the pupil, openly or 
in private as circumstances dictate, as to the fact that his voice is 
harsh, or low, or thin, or whatever it may be. Let the teachers, 
as a body or through selected individuals, listen for the misuse of 
the speaking voice in the halls and on the playground. Let it 
be understood by faculty and pupils alike that a bad position in 
sitting or standing, careless performance in manual training, or 
refusal to attempt to sing properly, is no more open to correction 
than neglect or abuse of the speaking voice. 

This, then, is the specific suggestion concerning voice training 
which I would make. It is to be expected of a good teacher that 
he shall insist upon clearness of tone, appropriate modulation of 
tones, neatness and precision of enunciation and pronunciation on 
the part of pupils imder his care ; that by means of correction and sug- 
gestion he shall seek to prevent bad habits in the use of the speak- 
ing voice just as he already seeks to prevent bad habits in the use of 
the plane or the jackknife, the backbone or the left shoulder-blade. 

Several things wiU assist greatly in this care of pupils' voices. 
First and ever foremost, of course, is a good example. One capital, 
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rich, thoroughly expressive voice in a school or a neighborhood — • 
preferably, too, a spontaneous and not a school product — will 
prove invaluable as a model to the pupils. Strange as it may seem, 
however, such a model usually needs to be both pointed out and 
interpreted. The best example in a neighborhood is not always 
the person most frequently heard to speak. Nor is a good example 
to be followed blindly. One of my students in a certain institution 
had thus made the mistake of imitating imintelligently a local 
minister or pohtician; he had forced his voice of medium pitch 
so low that it had almost entirely lost its expressiveness and was 
beginning to make his throat almost constantly hoarse and painful. 
With an intelligent teacher to point out that the freedom and clear- 
ness of the model's voice were the things to be imitated, not the 
mere accident of pitch, this young man might have been saved the 
months of effort which he required in order to regain his own natural 
voice. In this, as in other things, the model alone is Ukely to 
produce mere imitators; the model well interpreted produces real 
disciples. 

The formation of a speaking club may in some communities 
be a useful aid to the conscientious teacher in developing good 
speaking voices. Obviously the prime object of such a club should 
be to produce in its members clear, well-modulated voices, faultless 
articulation, and thoroughly expressive quality. What reforms 
might not be wrought or hastened in our theatrical performances 
if the incoming set of playgoers could distinguish at first hand 
between good vocalization and poor vocalization on the stage! 
What improvements of every sort in civilization may not be speedily 
brought about when not alone as at present good speakers wield 
tremendous power, but good men, in greater numbers by far than 
now, are good speakers! 

The truth is, of course, that voice training properly trails far 
in the rear of vocal music, manual training, and physical training. 
The ultimate product in the case of vocal music in the pubUc 
schools is harmony, the expressiveness of good ensemble, chorus 
singing; the ultimate product in the case of voice training is the 
expressiveness of the single speaking voice. The universal method, 
the panacea, which may be beneficially appUed in the case of singing, 
is almost certain to do as much harm as good in the training of these 
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delicate individual instruments which we use in speaking; here a 
specific treatment is necessary, guidance rather than drill. Instruc- 
tion in manual and physical training, it is true, tends to be more 
and more individual, specific in its method; but in these branches 
the teacher is dealing principally with simple volimtary muscles, 
and is aided by those indispensable student assistants, sight and 
imderstanding or common-sense. In voice training, on the other 
hand, except perhaps in the openiag of the mouth, no conscious 
muscular action is involved; and the training must be done for 
the most part in blind and ignorant groping for the proper adjust- 
ment. 

More and more, it would seem then, as time goes on, we are 
departing from and refining upon the hammer-and-tongs methods 
which sufficed for all subjects in former days. The addition to the 
school curriculum of physical training and the other branches I 
have mentioned has given us real experience in the individual 
treatment of sensitive material. With this experience to guide us, 
it should be possible to advance now into the still more individual, 
still more sensitive realm of the speaking voice. 

There is much to make us hesitate, much to counsel the utmost 
care and caution in this effort to improve deliberately the speaking 
voices of children in the secondary school. Fortunately, there is 
also much to encourage and to assist us. Take, for example, the 
matter of ventilation of schoolrooms, which has received such 
universal and insistent attention. How different is the situation 
with regard to pupils' voices under this new regime of fresh air! 
How the matter of physical education, moreover, has prepared the 
way for efficient work in the improvement of the speaking voice! 

Consider some still more striking features of present school con- 
ditions as contrasted with those of a time by no means remote. 
The best teacher in my home neighborhood in Pennsylvania sixty 
years ago wrote the following lines in recognition of a gift from my 
grandfather, one of his patrons : 

The tobacco which you sent also 

Did suit the appetite; 
Without its use I scarce could know 

To teach the children right. 
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A teacher of speaking today has reason sometimes to wonder if the 
way in which this old man talked as he taught has not been handed 
down for generations. 

Decrepit teachers, glaring examples of bad habits, are no longer 
tolerated in our schools. The improved method of teaching the 
first of the good old R's is a source of further gratitude to the teacher 
interested in the speaking voice. The ABC method was almost 
certain to produce the droning, monotonous voice so long char- 
acteristic of the schoolroom. I cannot better emphasize this than 
by narrating an actual incident. 

A dull boy was once reading in his turn before a class in the 
usual piecemeal fashion, when, as often happened, he came to a 
word which was quite unfamiliar. His sympathetic classmate 
sitting next to him was about to help out — ^likewise in the usual 
fashion — ^by giving the word in a whisper; he suddenly perceived, 
however, that the word was unfamiliar to him also. 

"Skip it, dam it," he hissed. 

Thereupon the stupid one drawled out, "Skip — u t — 
darn — u t ." 

So much for negative sources of encouragement. There are 
also positive sources. There was a time when to speak sensibly 
and effectively implied the possession of what was called a gift; he 
who could stand before an audience and make known his thoughts 
in such a way as to control the actions of those before him was a 
marked man; the gods had blessed him; there was a mystery about 
him which made ordinary auditors admire and wonder. That 
consciousness of anything like occult or mysterious power in a good 
speaker is fast disappearing. Orators, it may be, are rarer than 
ever — ^perhaps partly because men with the power of former orators 
no longer find audiences agape and wondering, clay in the hands 
of the potter, but, on the contrary, find them active thinkers, 
fellow-practitioners of the art of oral expression. Orators are still 
rare; but good speakers are numerous. The vast number of occa- 
sions when effective speaking can and must be done has made good 
speaking and good speakers universally known. All this is of the 
greatest assistance and encouragement to the teachers in the 
secondary schools who are willing to assist in the vast and significant 
task of training the American voice. 



